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AM LINCOLN LIVED. 


In Christ I feel the heart of God, 
Throbbing from heaven through earth ; 
Life stirs again within the clod, 
Renewed in beauteous birth. 
The soul springs up, a flower of prayer, 
Breathing his breath out on the air. 


In Christ I touch the hand of God ; 
From his pure height reached down, 
By blessed ways before untrod 
To lift us to our crown, — 
Victory that only perfect is 
Through loving sacrifice, like his, 
Lucy Larcom. 


THAT QUIET GIRL. 
A Story in Four Parts. — Part IT. 
BY KATE BURLEIGH. 


N the way home Bessie and Lou 
Winchester talked this over a little, 
and our little English maiden ex- 
pressed aloud her great surprise. 

“ Why,” said she, ‘I should never 
dream of ordering out the groom 
or the horses without consulting Sir —” but here 

Bessie stopped short and trembled, for was she not 

on the brink of disclosing exactly what she was 

forbidden to do? — “my uncle, nor of taking away 
one of the nurses or servants without asking my 
aunt if she could be spared. Do a// the American 
girls order their households around in that way ?” 

Bessie’s eyes twinkled. “How would this do for 

my next composition, — you know we haye to 

choose our own subjects next time, —‘ Beware of 
the Girl of the Future’? Or this: ‘ American 

Home-Life in 1902’% Ithink I might do well with 

either of those texts.” 

‘Oh, you dear, proper little maid,” said Lou, 
smiling, “ you put us all to shame with your fine 
notions of obedience and discipline and all that. 
But I love you all the better for it, — indeed, I 
do. You are two extremes, you and Belle. You 
represent one phase of the society girl, and Belle 
the other; and two such opposites can’t meet with- 
out clashing, that’s plain. Now, look at me. I 
am the ‘happy medium,’ the golden mean, you 
see, —neither wise nor simple, neither good nor 
bad, neither demure nor saucy. But I can’t be a 
very bad failure, can I, when all the girls like me, 
and you love me, dear? You do love me, don’t 
you, Bess ?” 

Then, instead of vows of warmest friendship and 
undying affection, Bessie quietly took her friend’s 
hand in hers, fondled it, and rubbed her cheek with 
it. ‘ We shall see,” she said, smiling. “ You are- 
my best friend, you know.” 

All those quiet, pretty little ways had a great 
charm for Lou. Indeed, she liked Bessie as much 
for her originality as anything else, as not another 
girl in the large roomful resembled her in the least. 
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Bessie had thought seriously at first of not 
attending the rural picnic, but later the weather 
grew so delightful that she fairly longed for a day 
out in the woods; and moreover, Lou had assured 
her that her absence would involve that of two 
others who were counted on,—neither herself nor 
Ned would goastep. Then she yielded; and her 
mother was very glad to hear her say yes. 

The longed-for day came at last. It dawned 
golden, glorious. They had a delightful ride up to 
the grounds selected. They swung in the ham- 
mocks, rowed around in the boats, climbed some of 
the trees; then, tiring of those things, constructed 
tilts, on which they took turns, and shouted, “ Now 
you are up, now Lam down,” in great glee. They 
had consumed a good portion of the day there; and 
each heart was light, while most tongues chatted 
merrily. No one dreamed that dangers and delays 
were to threaten them on the road, nor that Death 
would almost brush their garments as he passed 
them by. The sky was cloudless, the wind quies- 
cent. No one could foresee that character was to be 
developed, and ruling traits shown; that bravery 
and love would stand forth in a strong, white light, 
that would make incapacity and frivolity shrink 
back awed, and wonder at itself. 

These things happened in this wise. It had got 
to be nearly six, and some of the girls were wander- 
ing around aimlessly, some skipping stones along 


the water, while others were debating upon a nice . 


new place to lay the supper-table, as they all had 
got hungry again. 

“Why,” said Alice Cameron, who had a bag of 
fancy crackers in her hand, “1 have just eaten a 
hippopotamus and half a camel, and I am just as 
hungry as ever.” 

They were all laughing at this, and Ned Win- 
chester had remarked that it was kind to post a 
fellow on what she expected for an allowance, be- 
cause the board bill would be quite an item to her 
intended, and they had thoroughly entered into the 
spirit of fun and teasing, when a sudden sharp cry 
arrested their attention. It was soon followed by 
another kind of cry from a different direction. It 
was from the nurse. Soon they all knew that Allie 
Jones’s little sister, moment before laughing and 
playing before their eyes, had disappeared. She 
had fallen from the rocks into the water, no one 
happening to see the slip. In amoment more she 
had floated out a little way, and her clothes, getting 
heavier every moment, dragged her down. 

Bessie looked searchingly around. She saw a 
good-sized boat beached just at the edge of the 
water, and turning to two nearly paralyzed girls, 
who were handiest, shouted to them to help her drag 
the boat down to the water. Bessie flew toward it 
herself; and her example operating better than 
words on their dazed understanding, they aided 
with all their strength ; and at last the boat was 
under way, with the two girls to row and Bessie 


alert in the stern for the moment when the little 
girl would come up to the surface again. 


One of the girls said afterward that with her 
pure face and noble figure, Bessie at this time 
looked like the Goddess of Liberty. 

The little body did rise soon, and quite near them ; 
and with a deft stroke of the oar Bessie reached 
her, and drew her into the boat, unconscious and 
dreadfully pale. Bessie brought her up, and laid 
her on a pile of shawls, and was unremitting in her 
endeavors to revive the little one; and after a 
while succeeded partially. A faint flutter of the 
lids; a little feeble sigh came from the baby 
lips. 

Bessie then bethought herself of the Langdons’ 
Concord wagon that brought up the provisions and 
hammocks, and without a look at Belle immediately 
ordered their hired man to drive her with the baby 
to Mrs. Jones’s as fast as he could go. 

Ned revived sufficiently to spring to the side of 
the wagon and help Bessie in with her little charge ; 
and he said as he moved away,“ By George, there’s 
the making of half a dozen ordinary women in that 
one little maid.” 


This sentiment was echoed in the hearts of most 
of the girls, if not uttered, and particularly by Allie 
Jones, who was seated on a rock, crying bitterly 
and wringing her hands. 

“ What if she should die!” said Allie. “ ITought 
to have looked out more for her myself. That 
nurse is not faithful enough, and never was. I have 
not liked her for a long time.” 

There were some of the girls that had said that 
they did not believe Bessie could “ get mad.” One 
glance at her face now corrected such ideas; she 
was downright angry. Her voice vibrated strangely, 
and her eyes — they were black now — flashed 
well. 

“In our country,” said she, “such neglect would 
never be overlooked, A nurse like that, who pre- 
ferred to laugh and talk with the hired men instead 
of attending to her charge, would have about five 
minutes to leave. It was dreadfully careless.” 

The girls noted the excited ring in her voice and 
her indignant face as she told the frightened woman 
that Mrs. Jones should know exactly how she took 
care of her baby. The coldest of them paid her 
the tribute of respect from that day, and Allie 
Jones became her ayowed ally. The nurse begged 
and plead to be allowed to get in behind, so that the 
baby should not go home without her; but Bessie 
was obdurate, and would not trust the child in any 
one’s hands until it could be placed in its mother’s 
care. : 

The short time that the little one was in Bessie’s 
arms she felt her motherly instincts developing fast. 
“Oh, you dear little thing,” she said, ‘“ what 
would n’t I give if you were my little sister, — my 
own to love and take care of! I don’t believe a 
hired nurse would get very much chance at you if 
I were at home.” 

As they drew up the avenue, Mrs. Jones, who was 
sewing at a front window, saw the team, and was 
terribly frightened at the appearance of the occu- 
pants. She flew downstairs, and she never could 
tell afterward whether she said a word of gratitude 
to Bessie or not; but on hearing the story, when 
the nurse came home and endeavored to excuse 
herself, she said, “Go out of my sight now, or you 
may leave at once.” 

This all happened during the first year of Bessie’s 
life in America. 

The second year of Bessie’s school life was very 
quiet and uneventful. She was broadening, both 
mentally and physically; and we cannot very well 
doubt but that the moral growth was considerable, 
as there was one teacher who was a very fine 
woman. She not only instructed her in those tasks 
and duties which came under’the red-tape system, 
but also found time and inclination to treat her as 
a dear friend, showing her in every way, by ex- 
ample and precept, what life has in store for noble 
women with noble aims. 

Bessie responded to such influence quickly, and 
was very much happier than in the first year of her 
residence here. Most of the girls liked her, —some 
were warmly attached to her now; and if her old 
enemy, Belle, did not like her, she did not dare to 
show her hostility plainly, for fear of the others ; 
and so Bessie gave little heed to her, 

To tell the truth, Belle nearly hated her, princi- 
pally because of Ned; but she would have disliked 
her had there been no Ned, as a small nature often 
hates an unconsciously superior person. Ned Win- 
chester’s constant seeking of his sister’s society just 
at this time was a little marked. Bessie spent her 
holidays at the Winchesters’ house, returning the 
recipient of so much kindness and love that she 
became more attached to them all than ever. 

Bessie’s frank, unconscious ways charmed Ned. 
“She is wholly unspoiled,” he said. “No other 
girl can compare with her.” 


[Z'o be continued] 


Faithfulness in little things fits one for heroism 
when the great trials come. 
Louisa M. Aucorz, 


A FIVE-O’CLOCK TEA. 
BY EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 


Frve little girls, 
With their hair in curls, 
And faces as clean as could be, 
In white dresses neat, 
And slipper-shod feet, 
Sat down to a five-o’clock-tea. ’ 


There was “sugar and spice 
And everything nice” ; 

There was sandwich and cake and ice-cream 
And “ cambric tea ” hot 
From a tiny tea-pot, — 

All just like a fairy-land dream. 


And you would have thought 
That each maiden ought : 
To have been happy as happy could be, — : 
And so they well might ; 
But for a sad sight . ' 
That spoiled all the five-o’clock-tea. 


’T was a dark ugly frown 
That settled hard down 

O’er the face of one poor little maid; 
And it stopped all the fun, 
For how could any one 

Be happy as long as it stayed ? 


But now she agrees 
At all five-o’clock-teas 
To be as smiling and gay as she’s able, 
Because a cross face, 
All times out of place, 
Is even more so at the table. 


OLD OCEAN, IN SUMMER AND WINTER. 
BY MRS. EB. C. WILSON. 


S I write, a snow-storm is in the air. It is 
doing its best to be a big storm. I am afraid 
it will fail, for the cold is doing its best to 

conquer the snow, and you have surely noticed that 
we never have a really successful snow-storm when 
the cold is intense. The wind is blowing, and 
makes the cold seem even more severe than it is, 
and makes the unsuccessful snow more of a vexa- 
tious eye-blinder than the lovely thing a snow-storm 
should be. As I look out upon the gray, chill world, 
or open the door and feel the whistling wind, 
strange as it may seem, I am carried back in my 
thoughts to a perfect summer day which we spent 
with old Ocean in the early part of last September. 
And I know that this cold, windy, winter day sends 
my thoughts back to that soft delightful summer 
one, just because that one was so full of things to 
remind me sadly of this winter day, and others 
like it which were to come. 

We spent a few weeks last summer way down on 
the sandiest sand dunes of Cape Cod. There isa 
long bar of sand a mile or two from shore. Inside 
this bar the waves wash gently upon the sand at 
your feet. Here you may bathe in old Ocean; you 
may build sand houses and tunnels and gardens for 
him to come up and wipe out; or you may go out 
and row or sail upon his quiet waters. It is diffi- 
eult to say whether you like best here the high or 
the low tide, for when Ocean withdraws him far 
from the high tide line he leaves behind him en-— 
chanting sand islands and capes, and little shallow — 
bays where even the smallest children may paddle — 
the boat about with no fear of anything worse than 
a wetting. And this sand-flat world is so large 
that often we took our field-glasses and went upon 
the headland to see if those small moving objects 
off there were our little ones; yet we could see no 
danger for the bare-legged little revellers as long 
as we were watchful that the rising tide should no! 
come up and cut them off from returning.. 

If you are up with the birds you may stroll alon: 
the beach or grassy headland, and while you drink 
in the fresh glory of the morning, watch the white 
hulled while-sailed fishing boats starting off for 
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fa! grounds.” The breeze is oftenest light at this 
time in the morning, and the boats float lazily down 
the bay; but by the latter part of the afternoon, at 
their home-coming, a spanking breeze is often blow- 
ing, and they return racing by in as eager contest 
as though a prize cup were to be awarded the fast- 
est. “Got any fish?” you shout, and they answer 
back, ‘‘ A couple of kentals.” That will very likely, 


however, turn out to be a “fish story,” for a fisher- 


man is roguish concerning his ‘ catch.” 

All this is inside the bar. But our perfect day 
was spent on the outer, seaward shore of the bar. 
You can yourself easily imagine how different it is 
over there, where great Ocean flings himself with- 
out let or hindrance upon the immense far-stretch- 

ing sands. In some places this bar is a couple of 
miles from the shore, but we were to cross at its 
narrowest and shallowest place, where, at low tide, 
you may drive across if you do not mind having 
ocean wash the wheels of your wagon well up over 
the hubs. So we packed our dinner and stowed 
away in the wagon the numerous baskets and 
bundles and hampers and wraps, and last, but far 
from least, plump, beatified, fifteen-months-old 
Baby. Then we set out gayly on our three-mile 
drive. We stopped at the post-office store for our 
mail and for additions to our dinner, and drove on 
through the pretty little village and over the sandy 


\ road to the ford. It was a novel sensation to. to 
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hear the swash, swash of the wheels in the water, 
and the steady even splash, splash, splash, splash 
of the horse’s tread. Baby and six-year-old girl 
were awed into complete silenec. 

We had to divide up and cross in two parties. 
When we were over, most; of us preferred to walk 
along the sands and let the patient horse have an 
easy time over the hard “going.”  Six-year-old 
was much amused at sixteen-year-old’s witty re- 
_ mark that the going was hard because it was soft. 

We were soon at the end of the long bar, where is 
situated one of Uncle Sam/’s life-saving stations, 
and where we were to have our dinner. It was 
about our visit to this station that I started out to 
tell you, and I will confess that I have been a long 
time getting to it. The life-saving service is well 
worth learning about, but when you find yourself 

'on this outer shore you forget life-saving station, 
dinner, and everything in the big, grand open view 
of ocean. I visit Ocean nearly every summer, If, 

by mischance, I lose my summer visit to him, I 

have a craving all through the winter for a sight of 

him, which is never satisfied till, somehow, I get 
myself once more into his presence. I have felt 
. the repose, the peace that comes of listening to his 
gentle, lulling plash on sandy or pebbly beach. I 


f _ have felt the sense of overpowering strength as I 
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have watched him dashing against high, rocky 
cliffs. But to me this view of him,—as he hurls 
himself along this immense extent of beach, thun- 


_ dering, foaming, flinging rainbow spray high into 
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air, as the gigantic breakers spend themselves on 
the sands, —to me, this view of him is the one 
which fills the soul the fullest. The “ Natures’s 
Hallelujah” of it rings in my ears, and thrills my 
soul through all the winter months. It is not here 


like the breaker-beaches of Nantasket or Newport, 


or other fashionable seasides with their long line of 
-bath-houses, and their crowds of merry, fantastically- 
dressed bathers. No, it is not like that. Here you 
are all alone, —the solitary centre of a vast world 


of sky and sea and sand; and through it all is the 
It is said 


undimmed brilliancy of the sunshine. 
that the Norsemen, sailing long ago past these 
shores, gave to Cape Cod the poetic and fitting name 
of “ Wonder-sands.” . 
Off on the waters you may always count upwards 
of a hundred and fifty sail, with an occasional 


steamboat, plying their courses between the coast 


cities of New England and those farther south. It 
was as I sat on the warm sand, thinking upon these 
vessels as they crept slowly along on the distant 
horizon or went scudding by nearer to shore, that 
my thoughts went forward, as I have told you, to 
the stormy days of winter. Picture to yourself the 
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helplessness of one of these vessels, cast upon this 
shore on a day like this one upon which I am writ- 
ing. It is because of these very dangers that the 
life-saving stations are established all along the 
dangerous parts of our coast. Way down there as 
far asswe can see, —it is really two miles, — stands 
a little hut. The men of the station told us about 
this hut. Every night, al/ night, from September 
to May, no matter what is the weather, some one 
of these station-men is pacing this lonely beach, 
watching out for vessels in distress. This little 
house is the end of his beat, where he may light a 
fire, if he will, and rest and warm himself a bit be- 
fore starting on the home-stretch. Lay down this 
paper for a moment, close your eyes, and let your 
fancy picture you walking this beach on a dark, 
bitter-cold winter night, with a blinding snow-storm 
in your face. For myself, sitting comfortably here 
before my open fire, I cannot imagine how any one 
will at all do it. But, now, picture to yourself that 
you discover, by signal-guns or by rockets or in 
some way, that outside the breakers there is a dis- 
abled vessel drifting at the mercy of the storm. It 
is almost too terrible to think of. Yet after every 
great storm we read of vessels wrecked on shores 
like these ; and every year as we visit Wonder-sands 
we ask, “ Have there been any new wrecks?” and 
they show us the big hull of some newly wrecked 
vessel grinding uneasily upon the sands. ‘‘ Where 


is the wreck which was here last year?” we ask. ' 


“Tt has worked farther up the beach.” 

Silently they tell sad, sad tales, these wrecks. 
The old seamen will give you vivid accounts of the 
wrecks of the years gone by. 

Ido not mean now to tell you the story of any 
shipwreck or genuine life-saving. I am going to tell 
you, however, of how, that very day, some of our 
party were saved off a wreck. 

By the courtesy of the station-men we took our 
dinner in their dining-room. But you may be sure 
we made brief work of it, for Ocean allowed us 
but a niggardly four hours or so for crossing the 
ford. After dinner came the event of our perfect 
day, —the drill. Kyery Friday the men— there are 
but seven of them — go through the practice of say- 
ing persons off a wreck. A dummy wreck is 
erected on the sand for this purpose. A good dis- 
tance from it is selected a spot for the supposed 
shore. All space between is, of course, presumed 
to be the stormy sea. The men like to see how 
quickly they can get their apparatus at work. First 
they bring out their car, or truck, containing all their 
implements and instruments. Tug as hard as they 
wll at this, it is slow work, for the truck is heavy 
and the sand is soft, But once upon the shore, 
preparations go forward rapidly. Each knows his 
part, and all are skilled. One man runs off to the 
wreck to be saved. A small cannon is quickly 
lifted from the truck, and a shot fired, which sends 
to the wreck a sort of long bullet, attached to a fine 
line. This line is called the shot-line. The wrecked 
man draws it in till he comes to a heavier one 
called the whip-cord. Last of all comes the strong 
endless rope, the hayser. The man on the wreck 
secures this firmly. At the other end it has been 
attached to a heavy anchor, buried in the sand. 
Hand over hand the men pull the endless rope send- 
ing off the breeches-buoy. The breeches-buoy is 
a life preserver with canvass breeches attached to 
it, to prevent the wearer from slipping through into 
the water. Sometimes a light, waterproof car is 
used, in which the one or two, or even three, persons 
to be saved are shut up and brought off through 
the angry waves on the hawser. But our men used 
the buoy. Into it, or rather, onto it, jumped the 
man on the wreck, and was soon landed safe at 
our side. Then our father of the family went off to 
the wreck, and was brought off. After that, our 
sixteen-year-old took courage; and she, too, travelled 
over to the wreck, climbed up into it, and was 
saved. Her hat flew off as she spun laughingly 
along, high up over the warm, dry sand. It was 
pastime, — merry sport. We could not help feeling 
upon ourselves the festive spirit of the bright sum- 


mer gala-day. Yet, I believe, even the most 
thoughtless of us had a shuddering sense of what 
would be the terribleness of a real scene of which 
this was the gay counterfeit. Again and again has 
this scene been enacted when the wreck was a 
fearfully real wreck; when under the escaping 
breeches-buoy surged an angry devouring sea, hun- 
gry for the almost-dead victims escaping from its 
wrath. 

But, of course, the men are engaged only occa- 
sionally in these sad and difficult tasks. They told 
us how slowly, and often tediously, the hours pass 
at the station, and how they can never get enough 
reading. “But people send you a good deal of 
reading, do they not?” we asked. ‘ Y-yes,” they 
answered, doubtfully ; and it seemed to us, rather 
indifferently. A little close questioning brought 
out the fact that although considerable reading is 
sent them, only a small portion of it is interesting 
reading. People send things because they don’t 
care for them. Now, if we don’t care for them, 
we may be sure these men will not. We came 
away determined to pick up a little, at least, of in- 
teresting reading for these men. No matter if it 
were dilapidated, no matter if it were cheaply 
printed, it should at all events be interesting, or it 
should not go to our life-savers. They like maga- 
zines, illustrated papers, story books, good histories, 
and indeed, anything that we ourselves like. 

If any of you, on reading this sketch, should like 
to send reading to this particular station, you will 
be sure to give pleasure to the men. Anything can 
be sent by mail direct to Life-Saving Station, 
Chatham, Mass., care of Hezekiah Doane. But 
books, or anything too heavy to go by mail, may be 
sent to or left at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
addressed to L. S. S., Chatham. 


FEVVERS IN ANGELS’ WINGS. 


ArtHuR T—— was great-grandson of an honored 
ancestor, a gentleman whom every one respected. 

Arthur was two and a half years old when his 
baby brother came. The little one was a source of 
great joy to all the family, and as he grew large 
enough to “take notice” every one thought him a 
very wonderful baby. 

By and by the baby was six months old, and he 
knew the little brother very well. Arthur, with 
his golden locks, often ran to his mother’s side for 
a frolic with baby Lewis. 

Sometimes the little dimpled hands reached out 
to seize Arthur’s frisky curls, and occasionally, it 
must be said, with painful results. 

Much as he loved his little brother, Curly-head 
did not heartily enjoy this one-sided game. 

“He hurts me, mamma, oh, oh!” 

“Yes, dear, I know he does, but he doesn’t mean 
to hurt you. He is such a little baby that he 
does n’t know any better.” 

“Yes, I’m old.. I’m fee, you see, mamma.” 

“So you are, my little man, — you are three 
years old. Youand I do love the baby, dearly, and 
we will both be very kind to him, and never speak 
a cross word to him, even if he does hurt us just a 
little bit.” 

Arthur wiped away the two tear-drops that had 
been shining in his blue eyes, put up his lips for a 
kiss from mamma, and walked slowly away. But 
he soon returned, and was ready jor further con- 
ference with baby Lewis. 

Mamma saw that the subject was not to be 
dropped at once, and added, “God loves our baby, 
too; and I suppose he might send one of his angels 
and take our darling back to heaven, if we are 
not very, very kind to him here.” 

Arthur winked very slowly. He was deeply con- 
sidering the situation. Not a word was spoken for 
one full minute. ‘Then came the profound query: 

“Well, mamma, don’t you fink if baby should 


_ pull out some of ve feavers in ve angel’s wings, he 


would cry, too?” 
Mamma coughed just then, and could n’t answer. 
. C. H. M. 
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GOLDEN WORDS. 


Overcome evil with good. 


Clear in memory’s silent reaches, 
Lie the pastures I have seen, 
Greener than the sun-lit spaces 
Where the May has flung her green. 
Needs no sun and needs no starlight 
To illume these fields of mine, 
For the glory of dead faces 
Is the sun, the stars, that shine. 
Wiui1am C. GANNETT. 


THE SECOND CROP. 
BY REV. RICHARD METCALF. 


OU didn’t know Sid Brown. I did, I am happy 
to say. He was at the grammar school with 
me, and always made us laugh by saying at 

the end of the lesson, “I shall have to try and see 
if that’s true.” 

One day our teacher, Mr. Keith, was reading 
from a French book the following passage: “ Good 
deeds are like ripe fruit. Not only are they refresh- 
ing in themselves, but they sow seeds which yield 
a second crop by and by.” 

Sid’s lips were moving, quite unconsciously, and 
Mr. Keith called out, — 

“What are you saying, Brown?” 

“ Oh, nothing, sir; except that I don’t quite know 
about that, and I shall have to try it and find out 
if it’s true.” 

“T wish you’d all try it, for that matter,” rejoined 
the master; and with that he dismissed the school. 

We had a merry time till we reached the foot of 
the hill where most of us lived; and then it grew 
merrier still, for old Aunt Mercy was out in front 
of her shanty trying to pick up chips. She was the 
blackest of all black women, and so stiff with rheu- 
matism that she made the most awkward work 
trying to touch the chips. 

Sid laughed as much as any one at the funny 
attempts she made; but even while laughing the 
hardest he left us, and running up to her began to 
help her, as politely as if she were the greatest lady 
in the land. He stayed so long working for her 
that he lost his dinner entirely, and would not have 
had a mouthful to eat before school if I had not 
happened to have a cracker in my pocket which I 
gave him, and which he devoured as if he had been 
half starved. Just then Mr. Keith came by. He 
knew how the noontime had been spent, so he said 
as he passed, — 

“ Well, Sidney, how does the ripe fruit taste ? ” 

“Tt was rather small and dry, sir,” replied the 
boy, with a twinkle in his eye, as he brushed away 
the cracker crumbs. “I think I shall have to wait 
for the second crop before I judge it.” 

We laughed at his answer, and then went into 
school and thought no more of the matter. But 
about five years later it was brought to my mind 
by a letter from Sid himself, dated Branchville, 
South Carolina. It ran thus : — 

Dar ALFRED, — Did you ever expect to hear of my 
being manager of the richest cotton plantation in the 
South? Yet so it is. Colonel Stevens, who owns it, went 
to the North a year or two ago to see an old slave of his 
who had been carried off during the war. This was no 
other than Aunt Mercy, who talked to him, as she did to 
everybody, of my little friendly jobs about her shanty. 
So the Colonel listened with interest; and the conse- 
aco was that one day he came to see me, and said 
that he wanted a “head man” down on this plantation 
who wasn’t afraid to work; and if I would come he 
would double the salary I was getting in Boston. Of 
course I came, and I find myself now with better busi- 
ness prospects than any other young man I know. I owe 
it all to Aunt Mercy; and you may tell Mr. Keith, when 
you see -him, that though the first fruit was rather small 
and dry, I am perfectly satisfied with the 

Srconp Crop. 
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IN BLACKSTONE STREET. 


BY MARTHA FAIRBANKS BLANCHARD. 


1) HERE, I must have exhausted Boston 
thoroughly !” exclaimed Ruth, turn- 
ing over the leaves of the bool Aunt 
Anne had given her to take home 
as a memento of her month’s visit. 
“Thanks to Aunt Anne, I don’t be- 
lieve there’s much worth seeing that I have n’t 
taken in. I’ve done the State House, the Old 
South, Christ Church, King’s Chapel, and Faneuil 
Hall; I’ve seen Boston Stone, Franklin’s birth- 
place, the spot where Crispus Attucks fell, and lo- 
cated the site of the old Province House; I’ve been 
at the Perkins Institution for the Blind, through 
the Art Museum, and the Public Library; I’ve at- 
tended Trinity Church, and walked down Common- 
wealth Avenue, and sampled buckwheat cakes at 
the Mechanics’ Fair; I know the paths of the Com- 
mon and Public Garden by heart; I’ve heard our 
Mr. Horton and Mr. Cuckson and Mr. Savuge and 
Mr. Ames preach; I’ve listened to the famous 
Ruggles-Street Quartette, and heard Baptist Mr. 
Moxom talk to his young people, and— Dear me! 
What have n’t I seen and heard?” Ruth laughed, 
after her breathless enumeration, sinking her head 
back against the enticing Sleepy Hollow chair, and 
looking up, quizically, at cousin Ray, who had a 
very sympathizing expression on his face, as he 
responded, — 

“Yes, you’ve done it brown, Ruthie. You’ve 
had my commiseration all through Aunt Anne’s 
touching-the-button-and-your-doing-the-rest sort of 
business.” 

“Why, Raymond Newberry, Aunt Anne has 
been lovely to take me to see all these places I’ve 
just longed to know about, all my life. I don’t 
suppose I’m really glad that the scarlet fever closed 
our Wessex schools for six weeks, but I am glad 
Ihad this opportunity to make a long visit. And 
I’ve Mr, Seudder’s delightful “ Boston Town” to 
take home with me, to bring everything all back 
each time I look through it.” 

“Yes,” said Ray, dolefully; “as long as Aunt 
Anne must have something of the sort for you to re- 
view upon, I suggested that book would fill the bill.” 

“You’re a darling!” Ruth merrily cried. 

“You see Aunt Anne can’t help having an eye 
to the review campaign. She’s a cut-and-dried 
schoolma’am, if ever there were one. Why, she 
has a half dozen seraphim and cherubim from that 
school of her’s off on tours of exploration, about 
every Saturday. When it isn’t Boston, it’s Lex- 
ington or Concord, or out to Echo Bridge, or 
through the Middlesex Fells, or off on some other 
geographical, topographical trip.” 

“Oh, don’t I wish I was in Aunt Anne’s class!” 
Ruth sighed, “ discovery mad,” to use Ray’s phrase. 
“Well, when I come to the conservatory, next fall, 
Ican have some fragments of the attention, perhaps.” 

“ There ’s one expedition Aunt Anne has omitted 
on this round that you ought to take, Ruth. 
That ’s the fakiring.” > 

“The what?”? Aunt Anne inquired, as she came 
in, and began to remove her wraps. It was not yet 
five o’clock, but already, in the late fall twilight, the 
electric lights were ablaze all over the city, and the 
gas-jets burned brightly beneath their soft shades 
in Mrs. Newberry’s charming little parlor. . “How 
cosy and comfortable you all look!” Aunt Anne 
dropped into a low rocker near the cheerful open 
fire. His mother liked grate fires for looks, Ray 
had hastened to explain to his country-bred cousin, 
but the furnace register was the warming medium. 

“Tt’s worth a great deal to come home, after a 
hard day’s work to such comfort as this. Don’t I 
wish every one had it!” Aunt Anne spread her 
chilled hands to the inviting blaze. ‘ Now, what 
about this fakiring?” 

“What did I tell you?” declared Ray. “ Aunt 
Anne is bound to be in all the new experiences. 
Want to go, don’t you, Aunt Annie, dear?” 


Aunt Anne turned a pair of bright eyes and a 
round, rosy face toward her tantalizing young 
nephew, and laughed, showing dimples that made 
her look delightfully young and attractive. Ruth 
came and leaned lovingly on the edge of her aunt’s 
chair. 

“T know what a fakir is,” said Ruth. “We've 
had the corn-plaster and patent medicine variety 
quite often in Wessex.” 

“But you can’t conceive what he is multiplied, 
till you’ve ‘bearded the lion in his den, the 
Douglas in his hall.’ That ’s Blackstone Street.” 

“T don’t know about letting you and Ruth go 
by yourselves way down there,” began Aunt Anne. 

“No, indeed; we knew you would not think of it, 
Miss Newberry. Wilt come and dragon us? We 
will have to start right off. Let’s have tea hur- 
ried.” And Ray was out of the room like a flash, 
leaving Aunt Anne smiling with amusement. 

They reached Blackstone Street, down at the 
North End of the city, a little after six o’clock. 
They had to divide on the crowded sidewalks and 
go in Indian file, — tall, manly-looking Ray keeping 
careful guard over the ladies, that no discourtesy 
might be shown them from some of the rough-look- 
ing men in the bustling throng. 

Ruth had been in crowds before, the worst being 
that at a Symphony rehearsal, where she went one 
Frfflay afternoon for twenty-five cents, and had the 
trimming torn from her best dress, and her feet 
trodden almost to a jelly, by a swarm of people 
furious to obtain the desirable seats. 

But the Blackstone-Street crowd was a highly 
good-natured one. People elbowed and tumbled 
over each other in their zest to secure bargains, but 
no one complained. Shrewd-faced old women with 
shawls on their heads drove keen trades with the 
fat, jolly-looking meat-sellers, whose wares were 
displayed in great wooden troughs, or on shelves 
in front of windows, or were suspened from wooden 
canopies overhead, with dirty-handed men and 
women going along, testing turkeys and chickens 
in the most unappetizing fashion. : 

Along one side of the street were drawn in close 
file the wagons of scores of fruit-venders, all shout- — 
ing out, in constant, deafening hubbub, the merits — 
of their own particular goods. Here and there one 
saw a seller of shoe-strings or handkerchiefs, or 
vases, or other small wares. Now and then, a 
woman vender was sandwiched in between the layers 
of vehicles. People with huge baskets full with 
the Saturday marketing struggled through the mass, 
homeward. Often this was a countrified-looking 
man or woman, evidently from one of Boston’s out- 
lying towns, who believed in saving a penny by 
taking advantage of Boston’s cheap provision rates. _ 

On and on circled the crowd. Louder and louder, 
to Ruth’s sensitive ear, sounded the din. Dealer 
and customer kept the crowd aroar with swift jest or 
repartee. Men stamped half-frozen feet or slapped _ 
their great, bare, blue hands. The clothing of the 
majority was old, patched, thin, and soiled. 

One little Jewish boy of ten, with not even a thin — 
overcoat to protect him from the frosty November — 
air, with sickly face, and dark, tired eyes, held out 
his bundle of men’s suspenders to Ruth so pitifully 
that her eyes filled. She was about to take out 
her pocket-book, when Ray’s hand on her arm 
stopped her. iF 

“Not here,” he whispered, and slipped a quarter 
from his own hand quietly into the lad’s benumbed 
fingers, and taking hold of Ruth’s elbow, gently — 
pushed her ahead. : 

Even when they had come away from it all to 
the quiet street where Ray’s mother lived, Ruth 
was haunted by remembrance of that crowd, —the 
din of shouting, the coarse laughter, the sharp Jew 
faces, the melancholy Italian eyes, the sickening 
odor of celery and fruit, @ 

“What do you think the good Puritan forefathers 
of Boston would have thought if they could have 
had a photograph of Boston, 1892, flashed before 
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SI 


have been their ideal view of the city of the 
future?” = 


Ruth was looking very sober. “Oh, Ray,” she 


. answered, and there was a quiver in the tone, ‘I 


almost wish you had let ne go home without seeing 
that side of Boston. Why couldn’t you leave the 
glamouron? Why did you want to thrust a Black- 
stone-Street Saturday night in between a Saturday 
afternoon at the Art Museum and one of Mr. Cuck- 
son’s sermons? I’m sure it’s pleasanter to remem- 
ber that Boston has a Copley Square than that it 
has a North End.” 

Ruth was trying to laugh, but Ray knew by in- 
tuition that his little cousin’s eyes were wet. 

“Why, Ruthie, dear child, you are not going to 
get morbid over Blackstone Street? Why, if you 
want discomfort, misery, abject poverty to weep 
over, 1 can take you— My dear, I thought the 
fun of it, the hurly-burly, the 
good-natured competition —” 

“Why, that’s the pity of it, 
—the tragedy of it! — that 
ragged, shrewd, bargaining pov- 
erty, with a laugh on its face! 
And they didn’t all laugh, 
Ray. If some found the jest, 
others saw only the deadly 
earnest. Do you suppose that 
little Jewish boy knows where 
the Natural History Rooms 
are, Aunt Anne?” 

“Let us hope so!” Aunt 
Anne gently replied. 

“Do you know,” Ruth went 
on, “I’ve been so envious of 
you Boston people. I didn’t 
see why I hadn’t had the 
happy fate to be born beneath 
the light from the gilded dome. 
But — we have no North Ends 


One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 

And equal to my every need, — 
It is the thought of God. 


Each morn unfolds some fresh surprise ; 
I feast at Life’s full board ; 

And rising in my inner skies 
Shines forth the thought of God. 


FREDERICK L. Hosmer. 


THE OLDEST HOUSE. 


THE oldest house in the United States is on St. Francis 
Street, in St. Augustine, Fla. A picture of it used to be 
in the old geographies. With the leaning date-palm it 
stood on this spot when Menendez came, in 1565, to plant 
the Spanish flag on American soil. He found here a 
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BY ELIZABETH P. CHANNING. 
No. 2. — What the Children saw. 


RAW the easy chair, Ross, near the fire, 
Mamma is bringing the baby. She says he 
will bite his India-rubber doll while we talk, 

and that he will not disturb us, nor we him. Jean, 
get a cricket, and Lynette, hand me the Shetland 
shawl, —this room is not so warm as the nursery. 
And now we are all so comfortable, we will tell 


_your mother what we have seen this week that we 


have been looking about the world-museum. Jean, 
what did you see pass the window, yesterday ?” 

“T see three cats, —a black cat, all black; a buff 
one, with a blue ribbon round her neck, and a pretty 
gray one, with a tin tail.” 

“ Hullo! that must have been 
a sight!” 

«She means thin. I saw the 
cat, too; it was a beauty, — 


its stripped fur the same shades 


as Jean’s chinchilla tippet. 


in Wessex !” 

“But you will have, when 
Wessex outgrows its town 
limit,” flashed Ray. “It’s the 
price that is paid for becom- 
ing a city.” : 

“Let us hope the currency 
will change one of these com- 
ing days,” interposed Aunt Anne, a far-away 
look on her face. “We have read in a grand 
old book of a city where there will be no dark 
places. ‘And the Lamb is the Light thereof.’ Do 
you know, I think the time is coming (you, Ray, 
will laugh at me, and say, ’t will be a long, long 
time on the way, but of that I’m not so sure!) 
when the nations of the earth will see that Lamb, — 
love, gentleness, uncombativeness, opposed to savage 
struggle, competitive ferocity and all unloveliness, 
—enthroned in every heart, the Light thereof! 
There will be no Blackstone Streets, no dark North 
End in the Boston of that glad day, my Ruth.” 

“Ah, but J shall not see that Boston!” sighed 
Ruth, her face unlighted. 

“Of that I’m not so sure!” said Aunt Anne 
softly, resting her hand lightly on Ruth’s arm. 

And then Ruth smiled. 


KEEP STILL. 


Ty one of Dr. Burton’s Yale lectures the following ad- 
vice was given to the young niinisters: ‘* When trouble 
is brewing, keep still. When slander is getting on its 
legs, keep still. When your feelings are hurt, keep 
still, — till you recover from your excitement, at any rate. 
Things look differently through an unagitated eye. In 
a commotion once I wrote a letter and sent it, and 
wished [had not. In my later years I had another com- 
motion, and wrote a long letter; but life had rubbed a 
little sense into me, and I kept that letter in my pocket 
against the day when I could look it over without agi- 
tation and without tears. I was glad I did. Silence is 
the most massive thing conceivable sometimes. It is 
‘strength in its very grandeur. It is like a regiment 
ordered to stand still in the mid-fury ofa battle. To 
plunge in were twice as easy. The tongue has unsettled 
more ministers than small salaries ever did or lack of 
ability.” — The Werkman. 


THE HOUSE IN WHICH BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WAS BORN, 
Milk Street House, Boston. 


settlement under John Ribalt, whom he drove away. 
The old house was used by the monks and friars who 
came with him to work among the Indians, and was 
occupied by them until after the monastery (now St. 
Francis’ barracks) was built, and afterward by one of 
the deputies of the Spanish government, in whose family 
it remained about three hundred years, until purchased 
by its present owner in 1884. It is built with solid stone 
floors and walls, made from coquina mixed with sea 
water and hardened by exposure, It gets harder and 
harder, and will last forever. The first floor partitions 
between the rooms are of this stone, the arches of the 
loggia also. The wood used was hewn cedar, which 
still remains, although it has been cased over with 
Florida pine. The old corner fireplace looks as it did 
when first built, also the stairs. The coquina well con- 
tains a good supply of the clearest, purest water. 

The upper floor rooms are in the form of a ship’s cabin. 
Many legends of buried treasure are told of this place, 
and some few coins have been found here. The house 
now contains many old pieces of furniture and china, 
also some yaluable Spanish relics, among which are an 
original letter written by Menendez to King Phillip II. in 
1570, a seal used by Ponce de Leon, a Spanish coin, etc., 
and some colonial treasures. The date-palm, which 
died in 1886, was mentioned in Walker’s history of 
Florida in 1786. 


The Father’s house is mansioned fair, 
Beyond my vision dim ; 

All souls are his, and here or there 
Are living unto him. 


And still their silent ministry 
Within my heart hath place, 
As when on earth they walked with me, 


And met me face to face. 
Freprrick L, Hosmer. 


Jean was a good little girl to 
remember so much, She 
need n’t hide her head on my 
shoulder.” 

“YT wonder if Jean will ever 
see anything in this world but 
a cat?” 

“JT wonder why boys despise 
cats. Some great, some good 
men have liked them vastly. 
Dogs are more intelligent than 
cats, and often affectionate and 
faithful unto death. I think 
Sir Walter Scott declined to 
go out to dinner when his dog 
died, writing that he must stay 
at home, having lost a dear 
friend. But cats have their 
good qualities, too, don’t they, 
Mrs. Dinah?” 

“Ah, Flora, if you talk to 
her that way, she’ll be up in 
your lap, too. I always ad- 
mired the anecdote of the 
little girl who said, when she saw a boy tormenting 
a kitten, ‘Don’t do that. It is God’s kitty” A 
boy who thought of that would stay his hand.” 

“Now, Lynette, it’s your turn.” 

“T noticed first the elm-tree in front of my win- 
dow. Before, I had thought trees bare when the 
leaves fell, but looking up, I remembered what you 
said, Aunt Flora, —that the branches looked like 
needles pointing to the sky, and that the smallest 
twigs seemed a feathery fringe; and I saw a tree 
was beautiful even in winter. And when I looked 
at the bushes I saw there were enough red berries 
left on the barberry bush to make two necklaces. 
I hope they will some of them last for the snow- 
birds, if they like that kind. ‘To-day, I saw on the 
breakfast-table— but perhaps I must not tell of 
what I see in the house?” 

“Yes, that’s right, for the house is a part of the 
world-museum, and so are we.” 

“The glass waiter was struck by the light, and 
reflected on the ceiling a rainbow, like the one we 
saw last summer.” 

“Ah,” said Aunt Flora, “Lucy, if we had owned 
a glass waiter when we tried to get up a rainbow 
for our charade in old times, we might have come 
nearer to the truth, though it had been made of 
colored cambric. Now, Ross, what did you see that 
interested you?” 

“T saw a great deal; and I wanted allI saw. I 
want a boat like Ben Clive’s, I want a pistol like 
Ben Clive’s, I want a bicycle like Ben Clive’s, I 
want a horse like Ben Clive’s, cantering into the 
barn, with a long black tail.” 

Ross stopped for want of breath, 

Mrs. Lindsay, roused from her usual mildness, 
exclaimed: ‘You need a mother made of gold to 
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give youall that. I certainly should never give you 
a pistol. And of my free will you will never ride 
ona bicycle. It is enough for me to see the stoop- 
ing boys, with their eyes starting out of their heads, 
as they pass the window. They work so hard that 
I doubt if there is any amusement in it. When my 
ship comes in I will give you a boat and a horse. 
I am glad you dislike a docked tail.” 

“ Mother, do you own a ship?” asked Lynette. 

“That ’s what people say when they are asked to 
do what is impossible with what money they have.” 

Ross looked so crestfallen that his aunt hastened 
to say, “ Nobody asks what I have seen this week # 
I have seen my nephew and niece. Ross, if you 
can guess what I saw, whisper in my ear.” 

Ross, with a blush that even his brown skin 
could not hide, leaned down, and whispered, “ Not 
so rough to Lynette.” 

“Right, my dear. 
you, Lynette?” 

“My hair was cut.” 

“More than that; put your ear close. Went out 
alone without being afraid of a drunken man.” 

“JT want to whisper,” said Jean. 

“Who gave you your name of Dumpling? I 
think it ought to be Dimple.” 

“Ross and Jean called me Dumplin’, after my 
last birthday. Grardma let me choose the pud- 
din’, and I said dumplin’s, just as her grandma used 
to give her. They were little apple balls, rolled in 
paste, boiled in bags. We had sauce, and they 
were just ’licious.” 

“Yes, Aunt Flora, “said Lynette, “we called 
Jean Dumpling, because she is so soft and plump.” 
“Tt is time to go to grandmother’s,” said Ross. 

“Let me look at your hand,” said his aunt, fol- 
lowing him into the entry.” 

“It’s clean!” 

“Yes; but I wondered if it would show the size 
of the piece of salt fish I want you to bring for 
your mother’s tea.” 

“ But itis Sunday !” 

“Where can you find a better day for being 
obliging? Even Ben Clive’s sharp eyes will think 
my little hamper, with a paper tied over it, a book. 
Cook’s gone to her sister’s; Peggy will take care 
of the baby; and you and I will get your mother 
up a little feast. She looks thin and pale. A bit 
of grandmother’s salt fish broiled nicely will give a 
good relish.” 


What have I noticed about 


HAPPY MOODS. No. 2. 
BY LUCY N. COOKE. 


UTH’S and Marian’s papa had been from home 

R fora week; and when he returned, he brought 

some very nice maple sugar to the children. 

“Tt grew in the woods where I have been,” he said 
to them. 

They could not quite understand how maple sugar 
grew on trees; “or does it grow on low bushes like 
the running blackberries we picked last summer?” 
they asked papa. 

Mamma said it would take too long a time to tell 
about it then, and she thought it would make a 
good ‘happy mood’ for the evening. If they liked, 
she would then tell them about a visit she once 
made to a sugar-bush. 

Marian was a little impatient at having to wait 
so long for the story, but Ruth reminded her of the 
sand pies they were making when called to dinner; 
and after having washed some very sticky hands 
and faces at mamma’s suggestion, they ran out to 
the sand heap to finish getting ready for a large 
dinner-party to be given that afternoon to all the 
dolls. 

Mamma’s promise was not forgotten at night, and 
when the children were fairly settled, the story 
began. 

“J don’t know why,” said mamma, “ but a maple 
grove where sugar is made is called a sugar-bush. 
There are certainly no bushes to be seen. The 
maple-trees are very tall; some of them are more 


than twice as high as this house. There are 
younger and shorter trees, I suppose, from which 
sugar is sometimes made; but none of them are so 
small as to be called bushes. 

“The time Iam going to tell you about, 1 was 
one of a party of people invited to his house by a 
man who lived near a river called the Fox River. 
For fifteen or twenty miles along the banks of this 
river was a beautiful maple forest. This forest 
was owned by many different persons, most of 
whom lived several miles from the river. 

“These people had little huts or camps built in 
their parts of the grove, where all the implements 
needed for making sugar were kept. Very often 
during the season for making sugar a man would 
live in his hut for five or six weeks, in order that 
he might give proper care to the ‘sugaring,’ as it 
was called. As I said, Mr. Thacher, whose bush 
we visited, lived very near the river, so that he had 
no need to go from home and stay in a camp. 

“The day was a very bright and sunny one in the 
latter part of March. There had been a slight fall 
of snow the night before. The snow was now 
melting in the warm sun. ‘Just the sort of snow 
we sugar-makers like,’ said Mr. Thacher, ‘for then 
the Bap is sure to run a We call it a sugar 
snow.’ 

“Mr. Thacher and his man were getting ready to 
go to the bush when we arrived. They had a sled 
upon which were two barrels ; but there was room 
enough left for the young ladies of the party to 
stand upon it and ride in that way. We held to 
some tall stakes which came up from the sled. 
‘You'll want to know all about this thing, I sup- 
pose,’ said Mr. Thacher, ‘so you may as well begin 
right here, and see how we get to the woods.’ It 
was a jolly ride, and we were sorry it was no longer ; 
however, Mr. Thacher said we might help collect 
the sap, and that would give us a longer ride. 

“The tall, bare maples looked very grim and 
sullen. They made me think of great giants with 
outstretched arms. They did not look pleasant- 
tempered, nor as if they had sweetness to give 
away. 

“ «When we come out here for the first time in 
the spring, usually about the first of March,’ began 
Mr. Thacher, ‘we bring this sled loaded with 
buckets and spiles. The spiles are made of tin. I 
get Richards, the tin-man over to the village, to 
make ’em for me. ‘They are about a foot long, 
and are rounded upon the sides so as to make a 
good trough. 

“Tn the fust place we tap the mee by cutting 
out a chip with an axe or by boring into them with 
an augur. ‘Then we drive in the spiles, about three 
or three and a half feet from the ground, and bend- 
ing downwards so that the sap will run out readily. 
Underneath the spiles we fasten the buckets — you 
can see ’em over there. They ’ll each hold about a 
gallon of sap; but we try to empty them before they 
are full. Now, you go with Ned to gather the sap, 
and when you get back, I’ll tell you about that big 
iron kettle you see over the fire yonder.’ 

“ Off we started on the sled, which still held the 
two barrels. Ned showed us how to take down the 
buckets, and we turned the sap from them into the 
barrels. 

“The sap was very light-colored, almost clear, 
and tasted only a little sweet. Some of the 
buckets were fuller than others, though Ned told us 
they were all emptied the day before. The sap is 
the food of the tree, and in spring, when the leaf- 
buds are getting ready to burst out into leaves, they 
need a great deal of food. 

“Tt seems rather a cruel thing to take away any 
of the food of the tree; but the maple has a great 
deal of sap, more than it really needs; and the trees 
which are tapped one year are not touched the 
next, and therefore no harm is done them. 

“When we had our barrels very nearly full, Ned 
drove very slowly toward the kettle Mr. Thacher 
had pointed out to us. We could not ride, for even 
with careful driving the barrels would spill over 
now and then, where the ground was uneven. 


“ Mr. Thacher was stirring the boiling syrup in 
the great iron kettle with a very long-handled spoon. 
‘It don’t seem as if this syrup could have looked 
like that sap you’ve just brought in, does it?’ he 
said. ‘ Well, it was just like it at this time yves- 
terday. It has taken a good deal of boiling to 
get it to this point; another half hour will make 
what is in this kettle ready for sugaring off. The 
women folks do that up at the house.’ 

“We asked to stir the boiling syrup, and thought 
it great fun that we could not get away from 
the smoke of the fire, whichever side of the kettle 
we might stand. The wind seemed to be playing 
little tricks with us, and darted the smoke about, 
first on one side and then on the other. Mr. 
Thacher’s father, an old man who had come out 
to watch and to enjoy the work, told us the 
smoke always followed pretty faces. 

“The syrup became thicker and browner, and at 
last was pronounced ready for the house. It was 
carried there in large pails; and we followed, eager 
to see the next step in sugar-making. 

“A large boiler stood ready near the kitchen 
stove, into which Ned turned tho syrup, and then 
lifted the boiler to the stove. Mrs. Thacher now 
took charge of it, and did a good deal of skimming | 


‘and stirring. After some time she told us we had 


better get ready some plates of snow, as the wax- 
ing condition was nearly reached. 

“The morning’s snow was nearly gone, but by ~ 
looking into fence corners and other shaded places, 
we found several plates full. Over this snow we © 
dropped some of the boiling syrup. It made a most 
delicate wax, much nicer than any of the candied 
waxes we buy at the confectionery store. 

For supper, we had some of the warm syrup, 
and cream biscuits, together with nice cucumber 
pickles. These latter are always considered neces- 
sary at sugar parties, so that two much sweet may 
not make one ill, I suppose. 

“ Having followed the process of sugar-making 
thus far we were desirous of knowing what further 
steps were needed to make the sugar ready for the 
market. Mrs. Thacher told us that as syrup noth- 
ing further was needed. Should we prefer to make 
it into sugar, more boiling would be required. 

“ Our party went home feeling that the afternoon 
was one of the pleasantest they had ever spent. 
The next summer I went to a grove meeting held 
on the same spot. Some fairy had transformed the 
bare and gaunt giants into the most beautiful 
princesses, decked in the loveliest of emerald robes. 
The frosty and uneven ground over which we had 
ridden to gather the sap was one mass of soft green; ~ 
and the half-frozen river now shone and sparkled in 
the bright sunlight. 

“ At the feet of these great trees, we sat sheltered 
from the heat. Overhead the branches gently 
swayed and murmured in the breeze, The people 
sang; and when the minister began to talk to 
us of the blessedness of giving, I said to my- 
self, ‘These trees have whispered to him their 
secret.’ ” 


THE SIZE OF SOULS. 
BY 8. FLETCHER WILLIAMS. 


==, A THER,” said James Watson, “are all souls 
of the same size?” 

“Tt depends upon what you mean by 
mae Rain said Mr. Watson. “There is a certain 
kind of fish called soles. They are not of the same 
size; some are small and some are large. Boots 
and shoes have soles. They are not all of the same 
size.” 

“T did not mean those kinds of soles.” 

“ What kind did you mean? 

“Such souls as we have. What kind of souls do 
we have?” 

“We all have souls. 


More properly speaking, 
we are living souls. We are not one thing, and 
our souls another. What led you to ot the avrg 
tion respecting the size of souls?” 
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“T heard Mr. Harris say in his lecture that Crom- 
well had one of the largest souls that ever lived.” 

“What did Mr. Harris mean when he said that 
Cromwell had a very large soul ? ” 

““T suppose he meant as he said.” 

“Did he mean to affirm that his soul was longer, 
wider, and thicker than other souls ?” 

“No, I don’t suppose he meant that, because souls 
have no length or breadth.” 

“No; he was speaking figuratively, and his mean- 
ing was that Cromwell had greater intelligence, 
energy, and magnanimity than other men. When we 
speak of one having a great soul, we generally have 
reference to his capacity for generous feeling rather 
than to his capacity for thinking. We say of a 
generous, noble-minded man that he has a great 
soul.” 

“Why do some persons have larger souls than 
others 2 ; 

“Some are born with greater souls, that is, with 
greater capacities, than others.” 

“What makes some souls 
others ?” 

“Because better care is taken of them,— more 
culture is bestowed upon them. It is with souls as 
with plants. If they are carefully cultivated, they 
make a vigorous growth. If they are neglected, 
they have a stunted growth. I once knew two 
boys who were ambitious, but the ambition of one 
differed widely from that of the other. One was a 
great admirer of the village blacksmith, who was 
a tall; stalwart man, and who had the renown of 
being the strongest man in town. Robert —for 


grow more than 


that was the boy’s name — used frequently to visit 


the blacksmith’s shop,;and watch the ponderous 
blows the blacksmith gave to the heated iron. He 
admired the powerful arms that wielded the sledge- 
hammer, and thought that he should be perfectly 
happy if he could be as tall, and large, and strong 
as the blacksmith. He wanted to know what could 
make his body grow, and what would make him 
strong. Some wags gave him some direction, which 
he made himself ridiculous by following.” 

“Did he grow large and strong?” 

“No, Nature designed that he should be a me- 
dium-sized man, and of course he did not get be- 
yond that. The other boy was ambitious of having 
a great soul, —of being mentally strong. He ad- 
mired mind more than body, and whenever he read 
a good book he felt an intense desire for mental 
improvement.” 

“ What did he do?” 

**He used all the means of mental improvement 
within his reach.” 

“Did he go to school ?” 

“He went to school when he could. His father 
was a farmer, who kept him at home to help in the 
summer, and sent him to school in the winter. He 
studied with all his might when he did go to school, 
and when he did not go to school he did the best 
he could. When he went to the field to work, he 
took a book with him; and when from any cause 
there was an interval from labor, he spent it in 
reading. Then when he was at work, he thought 
over what he had read, so he knew all the thoughts 
the book contained. Then he kept his eyes and 
ears open. He saw and heard what was going on 
around him; especially when he met with intelli- 
gent men he listened with great attention to what 
they said, and treasured up in his memory every- 
thing that he thought had value. He thus made 
as much mental progress as those who had nothing 
todo but study. After a while his father decided 
to give him the advantages of a public education. 
In due time he was sent to college, where he be- 
came one of the very best scholars.” 

“Tt seems to me that he sought to have a great 
mind rather than a great soul.” 

“So he did, at first; that is, he cared more for 
the attainments of intellectual power than he did 
for nobility of soul. But after a while he began to 
see that he was pursuing a selfish course. ‘I am,’ 
thought he, ‘living only to myself. I am seeking 
my own mental improvement without caring much 


for the improvement and happiness of others.’ Hav- 
ing become sensible of his deficiency, he set out to 
cultivate his heart as well as his intellect.” 

“ How did he do it?” 

“Tn the first place, he set himself to encourage 
and assist those students who were discouraged and 
found it hard to get along. Then he endeavored 
to act as a peacemaker in all cases where there 
were difficulties and quarrels. By-and-by he dis- 
covered that the best way to become noble-minded 
was to cherish the spirit and follow the example of 
Christ. He sought first the Kingdom of God and 
his righteousness, and became thus a true follower 
of Christ. After he had completed his college 
course he studied for the ministry, that he mignt 
become a missionary in Africa. Some thought that 
he was wasting his talents by devoting them to the 
work of instructing the sons of Africa, but he did 
not think so. All who knew him honored him for 
his devotion to the cause of benevolence. 

“Many young persons,” continued Mr. Watson, 
“desire to be strong. This is well. They should 
seek to have healthy, strong bodies, that their 
bodies may be fitting instruments of the soul. They 
should desire to have strong, noble, beautiful souls. 
To have such souls they must use the means of 
growth. The law of bodily growth is exercise. 
The limbs become strong when they are properly 
and vigorously exercised. The law of soul-growth 
is the same, — exercise. He who wishes to have 
strong memory must exercise it, and he who would 
have strong and noble feelings must pursue a 
similar course.” — From Sunday-School Helper, Lon- 
don, England. 


Mr. GLADSTONE is the owner of the largest lead- 
pencil in the world. It is the gift of a pencil-maker at 
Keswick, and is thirty-nine inches in length. In place 
of the customary rubber cap, it has a gold cap. Its dis- 
tinguished owner uses it for a walking-stick.— The 
Christian Register. 


LETTER-BOX. 


As we begin the new year, the editor cordially 
invites the young people to contribute puzzles, 
enigmas, charades, and any material of a similar 
kind to the Letter-Box. 

To the one that sends the best thing of this 


‘kind, we will give a book worth at retail one 


dollar and a quarter; to the second best, a book 
worth seventy-five cents retail; and to the third, 
a year’s subscription of Every OTHER SUNDAY. 
Now let our friends send in at once in response 
to this offer. 

HARTFORD, CT. 

Dear Every Oruer Sunpay,—TI have written a 
letter to you before and was delighted to see it in print. 
My schoolhouse is a mile away. Every day except 
Saturday and Sunday I walk up in the morning and 
home at night. I come home to dinner every noon. 

I send this enigma to you. I hope vou will print my 
letter. I enjoy you very much. The floods of the 
Connecticut River are a little way back of my house. 
Every winter they are frozen hard and I have a great 
deal of fun on them. 

Your faithful reader, 
Herriz G. BAKER. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Drar Every Orner SuNpAyY, —I enclose an enigma 
which you may publish if it meets with your approval. 
I have been working out the puzzles published in your 
paper, and I thought I would try one myself. 
Hoping to see this in a paper before long, I am 


Sincerely, 
Epna V. THOMAS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dear Mr. Eprror, —I have read your Every OTHER 
Sunpay for the past two years. I think it is a very nice 
paper for children to read, 
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T here enclose an enigma which I would like to have 
published in one of your numbers if possible. 


Yours truly, J, A, Dau. 


ENIGMA XVI. 


I am composed of twenty letters. 

My 16, 2, 4, 7, 17, is an appellation. 

My 16, 8, 14, 10, 19, 14, is the name of a city in 
England. 

My 5, 20, 9, 17, a musical instrument used by 
ancient Egyptians and Greeks. 

My 1, 18, 18, 6, is an enticement. 

My 11, 12, 3, 17, is destiny. 

My whole is the name of a famous book for 
children. 

Marcery A. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE I. 


A consonant. A place of repose. A kind of 
illness. The hiding place of a wild animal. A 
consonant. 

DIAMOND PUZZLE II. 


A consonant. An article. The head of a clan. 


a fish. A consonant. 
M. EB. W. 
BEHEADINGS. 
{Each word beheaded and curtailed except of, be, to, 
and as. | 
-e- -ver— -aw- of -ornin- be to -o- as -h- 
-eginnin- of -if-,-n- -ver- -ettin—- -u- be to —-o- 
as -t- -los-. 
Ruskin. 
PI PUZZLE. 


Daum lelrum no a mursmes yad, 
Kared het mowdea tewse thiw yah, 
Enthaeb erh rotn ath lgwode eth thwlea 
Fo elpmis ytueba dna citrus theahl 
Gingsin hes growhut dan reh yremr lege, 
Het bridkcom hedceo romf ish rete. 
Berta SCHOENKY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 6. 


Enigma XII. Blessed are the pure in heart, for 
they shall see God. 


ACROSTICS. 
J une. Y acht. 
O lives. O vercoat. 
S ilk. U ncle. 
Hand. N evada. 
U gly. G ingham, 
A lmond. 


Joshua Young. 


HIDDEN CITIES. 
Allston, Bergen, Berlin, Revere, Newport, Geneva. 


THE ONLY ONE. 


A score of cash boys in a large city dry-goods store, 
says an exchange, organized a strike for an increase of 
fifty cents a week in their pay and the abatement of 
some obnoxious rules relative to fines. The determina- 
tion to strike was unanimous, and each boy in turn was 
taken into a remote corner of the cellar and made to give 
his word of honor that he would not back out of the 
movement. 

But a day or two before the time fixed for the strike a 
porter overheard the plot, and going directly to the 
superintendent, revealed the entire conspiracy. That 
very night all the cash boys were summoned before the 
superintendent, after the store had been closed. 

“Tf there is going to be any striking in this store,” 
said the superintendent, “I propose to strike first. Now 
I want every boy who is pledged to this movement to 
step forward.” 

Only one boy stepped forward, and he proved to be 
the most industrious and trustworthy boy in the store. 
Each of the other boys, questioned in turn, denied any 
complicity in the proposed strike. 

The superintendent was shrewd enough to see into the 
affair, “Oh, very well!” he said, dryly, ‘‘as you are 
the only one on strike, I will concede to all you ask.” 

That is what one boy gained by being honest. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


We present three pictures in this number, of 
early humble homes connected with famous men. 
{t is a diversion from our usual illustrations. 
We believe there is interest in it for our young 
readers. The lesson is old : — 

“Honor and shame from no condition rise.” 


We call attention to the inducements offered 
for contributions to the Letter-Box. Young and 
old alike are admitted to the contest. 

There is one way in which teachers in Sunday 
Schools and others can aid the editor of Every 
OrHER SunpAyY; namely, by forwarding to him 
any incidents illustrative of conduct and charac- 
ter, brief paragraphs containing accounts of say- 
ings and transactions among the scholars. We 
need them to make variety in our reading matter, 
and to furnish points for abstract teaching. 


QUESTION-BOX. 


[Inquiries on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools are invited for this department. Address 
“ Every Other Sunday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston,”| 


When will the new Song and Service Book be ready? 

The work on this important publication is going 
forward steadily, even if slowly. The difficulties 
in the way must be apparent to any one who has 
had experience. The book will not be ready before 
next summer at the earliest. Meanwhile there is 
that capital book, “The Carol” and our own 
Hymnal for immediate use. 

 % 

Can it not be arranged so that the “Ten Falks” to 
be given in Channing Hall may reach others away from 
Boston and vicinity ? 

It would be every way desirable to accomplish 
this, but there are many obstacles. These “ Talks” 
are intended to be somewhat informal, and can 
hardly be reported with justice except to such an 
extent as would crowd the “Christian Register” 
unduly. The Sunday-School Society appreciates 
the desire of others away from Boston and vicinity 
to share in the annual lectures and talks that are 
given here. We wish that there was some channel 
for this purpose. The only solution can come when 
there is more money given to the Sunday-School 
Society by the churches and Sunday Schools. 
Then stenographie reports can be taken, and the 
series of addresses can be printed in a pamphlet 
and sent out gratis to our ministers and teachers. 
As it is, the treasury is not rich enough for such a 
purpose. It is not that there is any desire to supply 
Boston and vicinity at the cost of other regions that 
these courses are instituted, but it is simply doing 
what is feasible under the circumstances. Better 
that than nothing. 

When will the Sunday-School Society give us a 
uniform lesson system for the current year, such as the 
Universalists and Congregationalists have? 

This question is asked by a Sunday-School super- 
intendent in the West. The Western Sunday- 
School Society has undertaken this, but there 
appear to be some objections to it. The Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society has tried to furnish material 
which would serve for both the uniform lesson sys- 
tem and the graded courses. It is quite possible so 
to select from the present publications as to make 
a one-topic course. The chief trouble is that our 
schools are not united in their judgment as to what 
is best. Some are still longing for the question and 
answer, catechism style of teaching, in which the 
teacher has almost nothing todo. There are others 
-at an ultra extreme the other way, who want that 
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kind of text-book which makes the teacher do 
everything. There are others who want a one-topic 
system in all its technical completeness. ‘There are 
others who scorn such a method, and insist most 
vehemently ona thoroughly graded plan. We beg 
the Unitarian Sunday Schools to remember this 
fact, and have compassion on the Directors of the 
Sunday-School Society, who are endeavoring to do 
the best for the largest number. Once in a whilea 
school is heard from where it is stated that nothing 
yet published by the Sunday-School Society is 
acceptable, and it is intimated that the aforesaid 
school is quietly waiting until something respectable 
and fitting is published. This is a little discour- 
aging ; but still we believe it is possible by patient 
and skilful “continuance in well doing” to provide 
at last adequate teaching facilities for use in our 
individualistic Sunday Schools. It is not likely 
that the Unitarian Sunday-School Society will enter 
upon any one-topic system exclusively. To do that 
would satisfy a few schools, but the majority would 
demur. Any one turning to the publications of 
this year will find that both objects are aimed at in 
the leaflets of “Noble Lives and Noble Deeds,” 
Allen’s ‘Lessons in Religion,” Savage’s “ Begin- 
nings of Christianity,’ Dole’s “ Questions for Bible 
Study,” and Mrs. Jaynes’s “Life of Jesus.” It 
would seem as though out of such fresh material in, 
one year, combined with all the preceding publica- 
tions, there ought to be resources for almost any 
school, either for a one-topic study or a graded 
course. 
* me 

Can you suggest any attractive way of making offer- 
ings in Sunday Schools ? 

There is published what is called “ The Offertory 
Calendar,” which can be hung on the wall like any 
illuminated calendar; but instead of slips to be torn 
off, there are envelopes for each week in the year, 
held by a little brass bar. Into these envelopes 
each week a scholar can put what he wishes, and 
take it to the teacher on Sunday. _'Theve is’a Scrip- 
ture motto on each envelope. It is a very happy 
idea, and seems a very practicable one. These 
calenilars sell for fifteen cents each when ordered 
in lots of fifty or more. They are published by 
“The Offertory Calendar Co,” 47 Franklin Street, 
Boston. Se kg 

How can we create more interest in our Sunday 
School and draw the children into it? 

This is a natural question, but it lacks point. 


-Thoreau said,—and the saying has grown yer 
} y 


familiar, — “It is not enough to say ‘be good;’ be 
good for something.” So about increasing interest 
in a Sunday School; the question is, where is the 
Sunday School and what are the conditions? Each 
school has to be taken singly. What would create 
interest in one would fail in another. The first 
thing to do in any case is to ascertain where the 
weak spot is. If it arises from the fact that the 
adults do not take interest, and thereby chill the zeal 
of the scholars, then remedy that. If it is because 
of a lack of zeal and co-operation among the 
teachers, then have teachers’ meetings: If it is 
because the parents are indifferent and do not send 
the children, then have the minister bring pressure 
to bear to correct this evil. If the opening exer- 
cises drag and there is a lack of enthusiasm in the 
school, then that must be looked after. If a well- 
assorted library will tend to deepen interest and 
increase attendance, then replenish the library. 
All these are mere suggestions of possible causes. 
Sometimes one and sometimes several exist in a 
Sunday School. There is no stereotyped preserip- 
tion, and the real remedy for a poor Sunday School 
must be found through the examination of local 
causes and a strong determination to cure them. 
= .# 

Can you give me any statements of faith different 
from those already published ? 

The following is a statement of faith used in the 
the sony School. of the Unitarian Church at 
Westboro’: 


In the love of truth and in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we — 
join for the worship of God and the service of man. 


We believe in one God, the Father eternal, whose 
righteousness, wisdom, and love rule the worlds. ; 

We believe in the holy spirit of cheerfulness, charity, ’ 
and peace, which we would win and maintain. t 

We believe in tr uthfulness, honesty of conduet, in- 
tegrity of character, wise and generous giving, purity of 


thought and life. * ee 
We believe that we owe our lives to the service of our 
kindred, our neighbors, the State, and mankind. ; "i 


We believe that obedience to duty is the way of life, 
and no one can do wrong and not suffer harm, 

We believe that our aim, like that of Jesus, should be 
to establish the Brotherhood of Man, uniting humanity 
in the ties of peace and good will. 

We believe that heaven is a condition of character, 
and that to realize it, we must live unselfishly and seek 
perfection. 

We believe that God appears in the best thought, in 
the truest speech, in the sincerest action. 

We believe in goodness and truth, wherever it may be 
found, and that righteousness is immortal. 


The one subjoined was prepared by a committee 
of the Sunday-School Union in Philadelphia. 

There is but one God of righteousness, love, and power, — 
the father of spirits and maker of all things. 
God dwells in our minds as truth, in our hearts as love, 

and in our wills as freedom, 

We become like God by becoming truthful, reverent, 
and free. So 

Prayer is the inward desire of the soul, silent or 
spoken, to become one with all that is holy and God-— 
like. 

We acknowledge Jesus of Nazareth as one of the 
greatest spiritual leaders of the human race, and we be- 
lieve that we best honor his memory by seeking to 
become one with God, as he taught. 

The soul is in hell when it wars against goodness, and 
in heaven when it is found in the way of right-doing. 

The Bible, so far as true, is inspired, and all truth 
comes from God. : 
Revelation is always going on, —God speaks to his 

children through the world without and the soul within. 

Life can never end, and all things work towards an 
end of goodness and blessing. 7 


We offer one more, from the Unitarian Sunday- 
School, Santa Barbara, California. 


We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, vine 
and ruler of all things. 

We believe in Jesus Christ, a son of God, like our- 
selves, who did the will of our Father, and through whose 
teichings and example we are brought nigh to God. _ 

We believe in being like Jesus Christ, and all God’s 
saints, teachers, and benefactors. 

We believe that to love God with all the heart; and 
mind, and soul, and strength, and our neighbors as our. - J 
selves, is to be true children of God. 

We believe in the Church Universal, of which we bis =! 
to be useful members. $ 
We believe in truthfulness of speech, honesty of con- — 
duet, integrity of character, wise and generous charity, 

purity of thought and life. 

We believe that we ought to do good to all eee : 
that obedience to duty is the way of life, and that no one — 
ean do wrong without suffering. - 

We believe that no real harm can befall i righteous 
in life or death. 

We believe in making the most of the life that now a 
and trust in God for the Life Everlasting. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


THE uniform subscription price of Every Ovmmen— 
Sunpay is forty cenis a year; but subscribers residing — 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents — 
additional for postage. Al] members of Sunday Schools” 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. ’ — 
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